fighter for 


Pate - 7 


A man who ought to know 
writes to us from New Castle, 
Pa., that “to maintain a free 
press requires an effort as long 
as life itself.” 

As a youngster nearly half a 
century ago, he says, he used to 
distribute the paper of the old 
Socialist Party in New Castle. 

Now he helps to “maintain a~ 

free press” by a contribution to 
the Daily Worker's $100,000 
spring fund campaign, which, at 
this late date, is still more than 
$15,000 short of the mark. 
- Every workingclass paper has 
been of necessity dependent upon 
the support, financially and by 
way of distribution of its read- 
ers and of those who support the 
movement behind it. With 80 
)percent of the gross income of 
newspapers generally coming 
from advertising, this is inevit- 
able for a paper which can get 
only nominal advertising. ‘ 

The current repression, which 
has made the distribution job so 
much tougher and inevitably cut 
down on circulation and advertis- 
ing, makes us evcn more depen-. 
dent on that support—your sup- 


The fact that we're more than 
$15,000 short in the fund cam- 
paign originally set to wind up 
in mid-July, a campaign con- 
ducted by the Emergency Com- 
mittee for a Free Press in our 
behalf, is choking us and threat- 
ening our continued existence. 

Help maintain your paper 

NOW by: 
_ © Sending or bringing $10 to 
the paper to aid in completing 
the $100,000 fund drive of the 
Emergency Committee. 

® Get after all friends and 
acquaintances who support the 
paper and get the mto contribute 
$10 each. 

Make out all checks and 
money orders to the Emergency 
Committee for a Free Press. 
Send all contributions to the 
Committee at 575 Sixth Ave., 
Room 301; or send or bring to 
us, the Daily Worker, at 35 E. : 
12 St., eighth floor. 
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SPLIT ON SUEZ 


—See page 2 


By CARL HIRSCH 
CHICAGO, 
delegations 
ously in a 
against any weasel words” 
civil rights plank. 

The pledge came at a hastily- 
called meeting of convention dele- 
gates and leaders of mass organ- 
izations held in the Morrison Hotel. 
Sen. Herbert Lehman of New 
York outlined a minimum accept- 
able plank, declarin that it must 
contain not only “the words, Su- 
preme Court” but also a forthright 
declaration that the high court rul- 
ing on desegregation will be im-. 
plemented by all branches of the | 
government. 

Support for this strategy was 
voiced by Robert Short, chairman 
of the Minnesota delegation; Neil 
Staebler, Michigan Democratic 
state chairman; Richard Stengel, 


in the 


ator; Gov. George Leader of Penn- 


Ant 13.—Leaders of six im 
ledged ere today that they would join vigor- 
ght on the floor of the Democratic convention, 


sylvania; Claude Wickard, Indiana 


(Continued on Page 7) 


candidate for the U. S. Senate, and | | 


rtant state 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—A meeting of 200 labor delegates 


and alternates to the national Democratic Party 
today went to work on a platform that would be 


Stevenson Still 2 to 1 
Ahead of Harriman 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13.—The Democratic national conven- | 
tion opened today with pleas for party unity while behind 
the scenes. supporters of Adlai Stevenson and Averell Harri- 


man were jockeying for delegates. 
Stevenson was still two-to-one 
ahead of Harriman, and _ tonight 


needed only 160 additional votes 


to cinch the nomination. Led hy 
lormer President Harry Truman, 
however, the Stop - Stevenson 


Tin did ty §- © ‘movement was desperately but- 
inois candidate for U. S. Sen-| 


tonholing uncommitted delegates 
and “favorite son” candidates, 
seeking their votes for Harriman. 

Another battle in progress, and 


_ (Continued on Page 2) 


es -_----— 


Police Refuse to Let Him 
See Brother in Hospita 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


“I do not believe it,” Rigoberto Vega, 22, said yesterday of the reported claim by 
police that his younger brother, Victor, 14, had confessed from his bed in Bellevue hospital 


that he felled an off-duty patrolman Aug. 5 


was not his brother who hit the 
cop in an early morning fracas on 
Fifth St. near Ave, C, but that his 
brother happened along after the 
cop's slugger made his escape with 
three companions. 


Victor received a bullet in ‘his 
stomach from the gun of Patrol- 
man Charles DeBoissiere, one of 
two cops 
to have ideniified him as one who 
sprang at them with a baseball bat 
in front of 708 E. Fifth St. 

. The. 22-year-old Vega brother, 
who earlier told The Daily Worker 
his brother was innocent and had 

“walked into this . .. because he is 
stupid,” yesterday revealed that he 
has been prevented by hospital au- 
thorities from seeing his kid brother 
for the last four days. - 


“STILL ON CRITICAL” 
At Bellevue hospital yesterday, 
mae g was reported “ til on. crit- 


The night Victor was shot, Ri- 
goberto learned of it when detec- 


tives called for him at his house} “ 


tal to:see 
: benefit 


and took him to the 
Victor+doubtless ‘for: 


in civilian clothes said tud 


of news Sree hers who made 
shots of the older boy lookin 

down at his brother in his critical 
Been “And they tell me if they 

d be of service later, to phone 
them,” Riboberto said when inter- 
vierwed yesterday at his home, 9 
Avenue D. 

But the following day the solici- 
e was not in evidence when he 
attempted to get into at. the hos- 
pital with the same _ permit, and, 
denied admission, called at his 
precinct station. 

“I show the same permission 
card at the hospital, and _police- 
— there says, ‘No good. Was 
pes only for indies Bn, I see the 

ig boss at the station, and he 
Say someone will come to my house 
with new permission. But no one 
comes. 

“I want to see my brother. I 
want to know what his condition 
is. -One day the pees says Vic- 
tor OK, next day I can learn 
nothing. 


sone word English?” Rigo- 


can police get confession} 
can pol whea he not: bow 


. Three witnesses have told Rigoberto that it 


Whien_ it was suggested cops mi 
have taken in an interpreter, 
jaw set and he said quietly: “If 
they do all that, with boy with 
wound in stomach, on critical, and 
will not let his brother see him— 
that is no confession. I would like 
to see that interpreter, if there was 
interpreter. Or maybe was no inter- 
preter, no nothing—maybe cops 
just say that.” 

OBTAINS LAWYER 

He said he had obtained an at- 
torney, Oscar Gonzalez-Suarez, of 
3785 Broadway, who “told me no 
worry about money.’ 

The 22 year-old Vega is by vir- 
tue of knowing some En lish the 
head of a large household of in- 
laws and relatives, recently arrived 
from Puerto Rico. And close.on 
the heels of the tragedy that struck 
down his brother have come other 
troubles. 

“My mother-in-law (Mrs. Pietro 

Yambo, of the household, as 
is. Victor ae to 
B i if . 


berto Vega asked come mig 


hacerine on Page a 


Labor Caucus of 200 
Pushes Plattorm Fight; 
6 States Press ‘Rights’ 


convention 
e “good for 


‘labor and the American people.” 


A steering committee of top 
AFL-CIO and railroad union lead- 
ers was chosen to act publicly as 
a coordinating committee. They 
will meet with labor members and 
friends in as many delegations as 
possible to win support for planks 

esented by Labor at the platform 

earings. 

George Harrison, capialea of the 
Railway Clerks, in opening the ses- 
sion at the Morrison Hotel, said that 
irresnective of how members are 


Nea 
.* | backing certain candidates, Labor 


FS up of: Harrison, 


must be united on winning a pro- 
gram with which to go back to its 


= ; members. 


The steering committee is made 
railwav clerks; 


Joseph Keenan, electrical workers: 


TRUMAN 


Anthony Valente, textile; Emil 
Rieve, textile; David MeDonald, 
steelworkers; James Carey, IUE; 
Tony Manse, stationary firemen; 
George Googe, pressmen; Walter 
Reuther, UAW. 

The announcement came from 
the platform that any time the 
steering committee sees a Crisis on 
platform issues, they will call all 
labor delegates to a emergency 
meeting. These delegates in turn 
have to go back to the state dele- 

(Continued on Page 7) 


pe to Pee 


ith aniline ae 


convention sidelights 


CHICAGO, Aug. 13. —The 
United Aute Workers delegation 
here is not happy with AFL-CIO 
president George Meany’s orders 
to stand on the sidelines. These 
UAWers are rough and ready 
political actionists and are ready 
to call here for driving the 
Dixiecrats out of the Democratic 
Party unless the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision on desegregation 
is the convention position. 


UAW PRESIDENT Walter 
Reuther has a suite at the Hotel 
Morrison and is doing anything 
but standing on the sidelines. 
UAW vice - president Leonard 
Woodcock is .on the powerful 
Rules Committee. Mildred Jef- 
fries, UAW Women’s Director, 
is on the crucial platform com- 
mittee. 

AUGUST SCHOLLE, Mich- 

(Continued on Page 3) { 


POINT of ORDER! 


CONVENTION THOUGHTS i! 


By ALAN MAX 


Don’t be surprised if you hear of a bale of hay being delivered 
to Gov. Harriman’s hotel room—it’s rumored he's only a aoe 


horse for a dark horse. 


* 


At any rate, Harriman can boast of ore thing over Adlai 
Stevenson—he didn’t lose a single state primary in this campaign. 


Tike inte Hevidit Tash. hn iehels aceite nad uciiia casio’, 
said several years back that America doesn’t know what to do with 


its expresidents, Tree; tre ‘ 
It is no longer'a fact that the 


int ot 


ey. to settle the, majog. 
conditioning, : oo 
Pa 


State Dep't Denies 
Big 3 Split on 
Suez Proposals 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 13.—The U. S. State Department 
made it clear today in a new statement on the Suez situation 


that it is in “complete agreement (with the British-French : : 


demand) that there should be an 
international means to insure the 
practical and efficient functioning Sees ” 


of the canal.” | 
MOSCOW BROADCAST 
Secretary of State John Foster} Moscow Réiia: in & broadeedt 


any aggression against Egypt “will 
be considered aggression against 
all Arab states ~ Voting were top 
representatives from Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq, Yemen and Libya. 

The Egyptian newspaper Al- 
shaab, published by Salah Salem, 
former Minister of National Guid- 
ance, declared in an editorial to- 


Dulles will leave at 2:30 p.m. to-| : , 
morrow with a host of top technical monitored in 5 London, - said that 
advisers for the London conference | Nasser had a “just case” and that 
set to open Thursday. the “imperialist powers . . » are 

Reports had circulated here to-| Playing a dangerous game with re- 
day that the U. S. would refuse to | gard to the Suez Canal question. 
back the British-French plan tol; The U. S. Embassy in Cairo to- 
establish an international agency | 7 Appa chat American 
to run the canal. Substance of these estroyers will be traveling 
wee thatthe U. S$. woul propose | through the Canal today and to- 
instead that Egypt run the canal Lo i dv 
and that an internatignal organiza- df tne "i: ‘advance party 
tion be created to hear appeals on ussian diplomats and _news- 
toll rates and management. men arrived aboard two Russian 

When asked about the reports, planes. F oreign Minister D. T. 
the State Department issued this Shepilov was not among thém. 
statement: | | a | 

“At the London meeting which| Rites ine Belgium 
France, the United Kingdom and) Held ft “ 
the U. S. held two weeks ago, the! e or 6 Miner Ss 
U.S, Sound, set in, cmpicie Seek 252 Others 
a : 

United Kingdom that there should | Rye ov preter en —_ 
bean international means to insure | mn Sh ra a Sites oe 
the practical and efficient function- | oman ie a phd nt oN eal 
ing of the canal as a free, open and | h O52 f oa “ata = 
secure international waterway in| \’"*"* of them tellow workers 
accordance with the convention of | !@V¢ been entombed for five days. 
1888. | par b> plus _ other -_ “3 
| ... six who survived, were the only 
: ng ee a : ony vero, ee ones recovered—either dead or alive 
aware of any difference in this mat- —from the burning mine. 
ter between the British and French Z 
Governments and itself.” Brother-in-law of 
MORE TROOPS SENT Dr. Bunche Killed 

LONDON, Aug. 13.—Planeloads} WASHINGTON, Aug. 13.— 
of British troops streaming out of| Roscoe W. Harris, brother-in-law 
Britain for the Mediterranean cross-|of United Nations offiical Ralph 
ed paths today with the inbound;J. Bunche was found dead in his 
flow of world diplomats for the|real estate office here today, his 
London conference opening Thurs-;body bound and gagged. Harris’ 
day on the Suez crisis. wife found him. 

Hundreds of British troops left} Deputy coroner Richard Rosen- 
Blackbushe and Hurn airports in; berg placed the time of death at 
the biggest airlift since the Berlin! about 10 a.m. | 
blockade. Mrs. Bunche is Harris’ sister. 
he also we os osama in es = 
that Britain has begun to pull its ee ° 
troops and equipment out of West illinois Auditor 
pervem 44 to 4 _— yer re- Pleads Guilty of 
serves during the Canal crisis. — ‘ 

WARN AGGRESSORS Embezztement 

The Arab League Council, meet-| SPRINGFIELD, Ill., Aug. 13.— 

ing in Cairo, today resolved that| Former state auditor Orville E. 
Hodge today pleaded guilty to the 
first of 46 indictments charging 
him with embezzling a total of 
$637,000 in state money. 

States Attorney ‘George P. 


Courtrakon told Circuit Judge 
Clem Smith he had at least 10-15 
hours of testimony to present to 
show the “magnitude” of the case. 


at the same time enslaving the oS 
people and usurping their rich re-| #3 


Lane, Ex-Envoy 
To Poland, 


Dies 


oe > es eine ee 


@ (Chairman John W. 
&|(D-Mass) and others who were 

f.|seeking a formula acceptable to 
#<\the Southern wing of the party. 


§ | JOHNSON’S RULE 


Arthur Bliss Lane, 62, former|sible 


McCormack 


Active in opposition to the 
stronger civil rights plank was Sen. 
Lyndon Johnson (D-Tex), majority 
leader in the Senate. Johnson's 
role at the convention was over- 
night enormously enhanced by the 
Truman move to support Harri- 
man against Stevenson. The pos- 
which thus con- 


U. S. Ambassador to Poland, died fronted the convention gave John- 


tors Hospital Sunday night. 

Lane had been admitted to the 
hospital July 31 with “fulminating 
acute hepatitis.” 


French Troops 


In Algeria Lose 
40 in Battle 


ALGIERS Aug. 13. — Algerian 
guerillas killed 20 French troopers 
and captured another 20 in per- 
haps the worst French setback of 
the 21l-month-old fighting, it was 
announced today. 


| 


) 


day night 62 miles south of 
giers. Fighting was brief 
bloody. 


into the trap. He staggered into a 
command post with word a band 
was prowling around his village. 
French troops spotted a small Al- 
gerian unit and chased them inte 
a ravine. 


Coast Alerted 


MIAMI, Aug. 13.—The Florida 
East coast was alerted today for 
hurricane Betsy, roaring through 
the Atlantic with 110-mile-an-hour 
winds that caused one death in 


Puerto Rico. 

The coast from Daytona Beach 
south to Miami was put on hur- 
ricane alert. At its present rate 
and course the hurricane center 
would hit the mainland about 4 
p.m. tomorrow but advance gales 
and hurricane force winds would 
be felt much sooner. 


day: 
“The imperialists imposed their 
military, political and economic 
domination on the Middle East 
area since they gave themselves 
the right to resort to open aggres- 
sion, robbery and looting while 


Hennacy Now 
‘PrettyWeak’ 


Ammon Hennacy, 63-year-old 
Catholic Worker associate editor, 
admitted yesterday he was feel- 
ing “pretty weak,” as he neared 
the end of ‘his eighth day of fast- 
ing in protest against the con- 
tinued making and testing of nu- 


clear bombs. 

Beginning n the llth anniver- 
sary of Hiroshima last Monday, 
his fast, combined with picketin 


AFL-CIO. 


the ILA was scheduled to meet 
last night to draw up “battle plans” 
tor a possible new waterfront elec- 
tion. The National Labor Relations 
Board has yet to rule on the vali- 
dity of 13,000 IBL signatures ask- 
ing another such election. 
“Another lIongshore election at 
this time while the ILA is trying 
to get an improved contract 
the N.Y. Shipping Association is 
a ‘stab-in-the-back of every dock 
worker in the Port of New York 
of the U. S. Custom House, will/by aul Hall,” said William Brad- 
continue for three more days, hejley, ILA president. 
said. Each year since 1950 he has} Hall, secretary-treasurer of the 
fasted and picketed a day for each|Atlantic and Gulf District of the 
year since Hiroshima. Seafarers Intemational Union, is 


ILA Drops Attempts 
At Peace’ With Rivals 


The International Longshoremen’s Association an- 
nounced yesterday there will be no more “peace” proposals 
made to the International Brotherhood: of Lon 


gshoremen, 


SIU, however, was unable to per- 
suade the AFL - CIO Maritime 


Trades Department to give similar 
‘support agkainst the ILA. 

Negotiations between IBL and 
ILA officials in recent weeks 
brought forth proposals and coun- 
ter-proposals for ending the three- 
vear-old juridictional be- 
tween the two rival unions, but 
no agreement was reached. Mean- 
hen 1 wih te aauhe on + 
ug. ith t ipping empley- 
ers. These have al stale- 


to agree on an industry- 


pit 
ide contract covering all Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports. | 


' 


of an acute liver infection at Doe-|50n a 


; 


; 


nd the Southern bloc which 
he more or less controls new power 
in the convention. 

Johnson was feeling his oats 
almost as gleefully as Truman. He 
reiterated that he was no longer 
to be considered merely a favorite 
son candidate whose 56 Texas 
votes would go to some other ma- 
jor contender. On the contrary, 
he stressed that “I think Lyndon 
Johnson is the best man and I 
am going to vote for him.” 

Johnson said he had been offered 
the vice-presidential nomination by 
both the Hariman and the Steven- 
son: camps but claimed he had 
refused. 


SOME PUT OFF ACTION 
As a result of Truman’s an- 


| 


A heavily armed unit of wi, son were reported to be postponing 


“National Liberation Army” trap-! 


French mobile column Sun-| 
ped a French m Al-'be expected to follow Johnson’s 


but | lead, casting their votes for him 


nouncement of his Stop-Stevenson 
movement, several Southern dele- 
gations hitherto leaning to Steven- 


a decision. Presumably they would 


'on the first several ballots, in the 
An Arab peasant led the French hope that a deadlock between 


The N.Y. District Council of| backing the Brotherhood. The. 


mated over the refusal of the em-' 


| 


‘Harriman and Stevenson would 
pave the way for a dark horse like 
Symington, Gov. Lausche of Ohio, 
or even Johnson, all of whom are 
pleasing to the conservative South- 
erners. 

It was difficult to gauge the ex- 
act effect of the Truman movement 
for Harriman. Supporters of the 
New York governor claimed to 
have 400 votes pledged and the 
Stevenson camp continued to elaim 
from 600 to 630-on the first ballot. 
A United Press tabulation of dele- 


gates’ first ballot preference, how- 


ever, gave Stevenson 521%, up 
seven since Saturday; and Harri- 
}man.234'2, up 25 since Saturday. 
A total of 686% is necessary for 


nomination. 
OTHER VOTES 

The Stevenson tabulation does 
not inglude New Jersey, whose 36 
votes are expected to go to him. It 
includes 56% votes in the Penn- 
sylvania delegation, which was re- 
ported splitting badly after USW 
president David MeDonald shifted 
from Stevenson to Harriman. How- 
ever, the report of ‘a split was 
denied by Gov. Leader, and it was 
revealed that three Pennsylvanians 
‘who voted for Harriman at a caucus 
Sunday night had now switched 
back to Stevenson. | 

Attention was also focused on the 
44-man delegation from Michigan 
which had been claimed by Harri- 
man. However, at least half of the 
delegation are UAW members and 
are reported leaning to Stevenson.: 
A person close to Walter Reuther 
said that although the UAW pres- 
ident maintains he is non-partisan, 
he wil come out for Stevenson soon. 


TRUMAN’S AIM 

Some observers contended Tru- 
man had made the worst mistake 
of his political career, arguing that 
he could not secure the nomina- 
tion for Harriman. At best—or 
worst—he could simply prevent 
Stevenson's nomination. But that 
was the purpose attributed to 


‘Truman by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt. She told a news conference 


| overinflated by newspaper writers 
| and radio commentators looking for 
| live copy, and that Harriman was 


not po even in his own New 
York delegation. They scoffed at 
‘reports that Influential people aside 
from Truman were backing the 
Harriman move. 
LAME DUCKS 

There was some corroboration 
of this thesis in the crowd of lame 
ducks with whom Truman was 
working. They consisted largely of 
discredited former politicians, such 
as ex-Sen. Scott Lucas of Illinois, 
former Democratic chairmen Frank 
McKinney, William Boyle and oil 
lobbyist Edwin W. Pauley, all 
men with a _ personal grudge 
against Stevenson. And, as column- 
ist Doris Fleeson said, “delegates 
who hold conversations with these 
men report that they do not claim 
Harriman can be nominated; they 
only insist that Stevenson must be 
stopped. . . . They are not trying 
to get delegates for Harriman; 
they are trying to keep them from 
Stevenson.” 


FIRST SESSION 
The first session of the conven- 
tion this afternoon «was a tame af- 


fair, and recessed at 2:48 to re- 
convene tonight at eight. Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D-Il]), one of a string of 
opening session speakers, pleaded 
strongly for party harmony. In re- 
ference to the civil rights issue, he 
s..id Negroes must be treated “not 
as beasts of burden but as human 
beings.” 

The platform committee has not 


yet a civil rights plank but 
it announced: some other proposed 
planks. 


Today’s planks still must be 
approved by the full committee, 
and, along with the rest of the 
platform, by the convention. As 
related to today’s planks, final ra- 
tification is expected to be an ‘mere 
formality. 

On domestic policy, the group 
assailed the Republican Adminis- 
tration for substituting “deceptive 
slogans and dismal deeds” for the 
Democratic accomplishments of 
five previous administration. 

It said Republican prosperi 
claims are a myth, ‘extdinesd . 
soaring monopoly profits while 
wages lag, farm income collapses, 

small business failures multiply 
at an alarming rate.” 
| The domestic policy plank 
charged further that “fantatsic mis- 
representation” of the Federal 
‘budget “has been used:to deny 
tax relief to low and middle in- 
come families, while tax conces- 
sions and handouts have been 
generously sprinkled among poten- 
tial campaign contributors to Re- 
publican - coffers.” 


They also said they would re- 
store U. S. leadership in develop- 
ment of atomic electric power, 
while building an “ever present 
reserve’ of fissionable material for 
bombs. 


They proposed to conduct a 
“comprehensive survey” of radia- 
tion hazard from bomb tests to de- 
termine “what additional measures 
are required to. protect existing 
and future generations from these 
invisible dangers.” 

Highlight of tonight’s session 
was the keynote speech of Gov. 
Frank G. Clement of Tennessee 
\whosé stemwinding oratory has 
caused him to be mentioned as a 
possibility for the vice-presidential 
ged that Eisenhower had 

on a “the green fairways 
of indifference” while Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon operated as the GOP 
“vice-hatchet man.” He accused 
the Eisenhower administration of 
opening the door to “an unprece- 
en of giveaways, grab 

He called Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles “the greatest 


| 


unguided missile in the history of 


’ 
= 


smecuce" Albany Hearing for Willie Re 
Court Rejects Appeal on Extradition 


The Transport Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO, and the Transit Au- 
thority will meet tomorrow at 
nd discusion of 


11 a.m. for a seco 
the TWU’s demand for the union 


shop, it was announced yesterday. ' 


TWU, with the backing of the 
state CIO, put in a fo request 
for the union shop following the 
June 14 wildcat strike which tied 
up the city’s subways. The union) PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 13.—| 
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Reid if : 


Judge Daniel Gutman, Gov. Averell Harriman’s legal 


The conference will take place at} | | 
the authority offices at 370 Jay MENN DEMO LEADERS URGE advisor, has agreed to hold a hearing on the request for 
Street in Brooklyn. , . ; extradition of Willie Reid to Florida if the present court pro- 


fugee, was arrested in New York 
City in February, 1955, and held 


ceedings are “adverse,” it was learn- 


(Continued from Page 1) 
wife gaes to hospital soon now,” 


a ane-re 14-Yeur-Old 
RIGHTS STAND Reid, 39, a Negro chaingang re-| | ear | 


is now only recognized as sole col-| Two leading Democrats of the state | Econ & See oC 


lective bargaining agent for New urged that thei party at the m- 
After the first TA-TWU meeting | tional convention in Chicago take 
on the issue, an Authority spokes-| 2" outright stand on the civil rights 


man indicated a belief that the| issue. 


for extradition. Florida officials 


chargeof assault with intent to kill. 
Gov. Harriman signed the warrant 


was made by Florida authorities. 


allege that Reid was tried and 
convicted in Lake County on a 


of extradition as soon os the request 


he added, permitting a slight smile 
of hope to apear on his youthful 
harried face, in allusion to his ex- 
pected first-born. “And then, Wel- 
fare caller says he can't help me no 
more because I can’t run here, rurr 


union position had “merit.” Philadelphia Mayor Richardson 
\ Dilworth urged a “strong and forth- 
right” stand. 

“A watered-down or evasive civil 
rights plank, offered to the conven- 
tion in an effort to preserve party | 
unity, would,” he warned Rep. 
John W. McCormack, chairman of 


The court proceeding, referred | there, looking for job." . 
to by Judge Gutman, according to Re yey guia week : had 
Reid’s attorney, Milton Friedman, pb a0 gt er gaat it _% 
a scheduled hearing is before oe to = ee nn 
State Supreme Court Justice Bene- a Monae: hd ope of getting hie 
dict Dineen. Judge Dineen last fall ivew Re snc §S* 5s 
| | ordered a stay of Reid's extradition | mother-in-law into a hospital and 
the Platform Committee, “be a a eal attorneys te. tela deseul- interview the persons good enough 
betrayal of everything which bens LEADER Han Sinan ‘he ae sama ollliatale ani” volunteer information that Vic- 
made our party great and won it) evidence that Reid had not been eS ee 
the confidence of the American | Republican Party, the net result given a legal trial and therefore These were Ramon Armengod, 
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Marxist 
Center : 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

I’m arguing for taking the 
C.P. out of the political arena 
the area in which parties vie 
for political power, as of this 
moment. This would be in com- 
pliance the practical situation 
which exists in any case. For 
years we have been unable to 
run candidates under our party 
name (not so important) and 
giving the program of the party 
or socialism. 

What should be set up in its 
place is a Marxist center of all 
those. who want to work for 
socialism. Its program to be a 
Marxist interpretation of tran- 
sition from capitalism to social- 
ism based on American traditions 
and experiences. Fundamental 
works of Marx, Engels, Lenin — 
and yés, many works of Stalin 
including “the National Ques- 
tion” and works to be written by 
American Marxists based on the 
American scene. Why not a 
“Das Kapital” with American 
working conditicns and a mod- 
ern example of surplus value? 

I think this Marxist organiza- 
tion’s members should all be 
members of the mass 
organizations fighting for the 
immediate needs of the people 
of America — trade unions, ten- 
ants councils, PTA’s, civil and 
cultural organizations, etc., etc. 

They should not be members 
to “bore from within.” They 
should be members because the 
objectives of the particular or- 
ganization conform to a need 
that they themselves have in the 
purpose of the patricular organ- 
ization whether it be to fight for 
better conditions in his shop or 
io play a. clarinet of an eve- 
ing—or, what is important to me, 
to be able to play a little pino- 
chle occasionally. 

In their everyday relationship 
with 
what they have always done and 
will always do—propagate, argue 
and .convince—mostly in strug- 
yles against the class enemy—for 
socialism. I do not believe that 
Marxists should attempt to turn 
these organizations into some- 
thing other than what they are— 
in other words turn them into 
organizations whose main pur- 
pose becomes the struggle for 
socialism. 

I may be cock-eyed as the 
dickens, but I think the essence 
of democratic-centralism has ex- 


——— —— 


By MAX GORDON 

In the Aug. 4 issue of The 
Nation, there is an article by the 
veteran British Socialist scholar, 
G. D. H. Cole, of considerable 


interest to the Left in our coun- 
try. 
Professor Cole attempts a 
“highly provincial estimate of 
the impact on western (Eu- 
ropean) Communists and Social- 
ists of the dethronement of Sta- 
lin.” He says it is much too 
soon to make a definitive esti- 
mate, and doesn’t know how far 
the momentum of developments 
in the USSR will carry that 
country in correcting the weak- 
nesses of the Stalin period. 
Though he has fh sai been 
philosophically opposed to cen- 
tralization of power and author- 
ity, Cole writes, he nevertheless 


thas always viewed the Russian 


Revolution as a _ tremendous 
achievement which could suc- 
ceed only under the leadership 
of a highly disciplined; strong 
and ruthless party, “with little 
wegard for those liberal values 
of which the Russian people 
have had no experience at all.” 

To deny the right of existence 


to such 2 leadership, ‘he main- 


\ 


tains, is the same as saying ‘the 


- 


he am Re See 


oples. 


ople, Marxists will do | 


<a re | 


jsted on the American scene for 
a long time. 

Most people's - organizations 
of the U. S. have constitutions. 
They call for periodic conven- 
tions where the rank and file 
express their will which «is: the 
highest authority in the ergan- 


ization. They elect officers. and - 
Jeading ‘bodies who are the high- - 


est authorities for carrying out 
the. will of the membership. be- 
tween conventions. And these 
bodies and individuals on them 
have authority to make.decisions 
between conventions with all 
kinds of provisions for consulta- 
tion with the broad mass of 
members below between con- 
ventions. 


That officers and leaders of: 


these organizations do not dem- — 


ocratically carry out their obli- 
gations is also well known. That 
burocrats, opportunists, betray- 
ers, etc., etc. creep into power 
in these organizations is too pain- 
fully apparent to need mention- 
ing. - 
a essence, therefore, I don’t 
believe our Marxist center needs 
too different a structure than 
say the party, has at present. 
But it sure needs to be carried 
out in practice with a constant 
vigilance on the part of every 
member from top to bottom. 

—M. F. 


* . o 
Independent 
Thinking 
Editor, Da ily Worker: 
There is a contradiction in 
American Marxist thinking. 


(a) We American Marxists, at- . 


tribute our failure in nes gg. 
for ourselves the errors an 
crimes of the Stalinist dictator- 
ship to the failure to achieve in- 
dependent dialectical (“Marxist- 
Leninst”) thinking. 

(b) But the discussion abounds 
and resounds with critical cries 
to the Soviet Communists that 
they have not explained enough 
to account for and for us to 
understand the origin of the 
Stalinist dictatorship. ~ 

This incessant appeal and de- 
mand for the leaders of the 
CPSU to explain, explain 
and explain is nothing but a 
tacit admission that we Ameri- 
can Marxists continue to fail in 
the vital cultivation of inde- 
pendent thinking. We require 
everything to be “spelled out” 
for us. For the same reason many 
in our ranks cannot accept the 
possibility of peaceful transition 


they are. handed a blueprint of 
how it will happen. 

It is ‘relatively true, as Tog- 
liatti stated, that the explanation 
of certain details of the origin 
of the Stalinist dictatorship could 
only come from Soviet Commu- 
nist leaders, since such facts 
were and are inaccessible to any 


others. But this is only live’? | 


true because, on the other hand, 
there is now available: a_ large 
body of .facts,. historical and 


olitical, which outline sufficient- 


y the processes and conditions 
which gave rise to the Stalinist 
errors and crimes. This aggre- 
gate material is tremendously 
supplemented: by the .various 
Calle 

gels and’ Lenin, of Stalin, too, 
and by various histories of Rus- 
sia—all of which contain -mate- 
rials which bear upon this‘ pro- 
found question. 

It is my impression, following 
the hundreds of letters and ar- 
ticles in our discussion, “that far 
too few show evidence of any 


effort to survey and master this © 


relevant material. There is a vast 
difference, a qualitative differ- 
ence, between: writing just what 
thoughts leap into one’s mind 
and independent thinking based 
upon scientific study. 

In terms of independent think- 
ing, American Marxists, who 
contradict this goal by demand- 
ing more explanations from 


abroad: might ponder the. fact, 


frequently : noted; that Commu- 
nist leaders in the U. S. have in- 
sufficiently explained to the rank 
and file of the Party and to the 
American ‘ig their own er- 
rors and the differenees which 
have developed among them. 
—S. J. 


? a © 


The People 
Want Facts 


Editor, Daily Worker: 

The Communist Party to 
which many fine men and 
women have devoted the better 
part of their thinking, their 


courage and their lives is, and 
should be, very dear to us. It 
offered the only chance to de- 
vote our whole energy to achiev- 
ing a social order capable of 
eliminating ‘war, unemployment, 
discrimination, ignorance and 
poverty. 

There have been errors, deep- 
going, dogmatic, unforgivable er- 
rors—here in the USA. But now 


‘the handwriting on the wall 


(small membership, isolation, 


ected Works of: Marx, En- 


BUFFALO | 


There are those who want no 
merely .a_ correction. 


would fly . 


change, 
They feel the Par 
apart at the seams if we did not 
have democratic centralism: 


Such people I think, lack con-. 


fidence in the Party, in its basic 


Marxist understanding, and its 


deep intention to work for So- 


cialism. Open and continued dis-__ 


cussion need not turn us into a 


debating society; but would in- 
crease the Marxist understand- 


ing of all of us. Regional auton- 
omy: need not produce disunity, 
but would enable us to develop 
roper local tactics, and exploit 
ocal possibilities. 
Then there are those who 
want change, but look for it in 


a Party form which will seem 
“natural td the American’ peo- 


ple.” This. strikes me as being 
plain pragmatism. The people 
do. not so muth need forms and 
formulations from us as facts 
and understanding. Therefore in 


changing the Party, shouldn’t we » 


make a complete and continuing 


study of the American scene, 
American capitalism, American 


labor, American farming, Amer- 
ican Negroes, minorities, educa- 
tion, religion, culture, etc. ; 
We should prove with facts 
and figures,'as McDonald began 


to do in his steel studies, the: ° 


ugly corruption. and greed that 


is choking our advance to a_ 


higher standard of living with a 
mountain of mortgages, taxes, 
instalments, stolen profits, that is 
illegally whittling away our con- 
stitutional rights, and deliber- 
ately destroying our human de- 
cency. : 
With such facts and under- 
standing will come a_ program 
for American Socialism that will 


. logically produce its own form 


of Party.—A. S. T. 


Getting on with 
Normal People 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Isn't it time we started exam- 
ining other than just political 
and theoretical questions in our 
attempt to find the answers to 
why we have become so isolated 
from the American yotith and 
why we have failed to move 
into their mass Organizations? 
Shouldn’t we also examine our 
whole past attitude — socially, 
culturally and = sportswise too? 
What is it that has made us so 
different and separated us from 
other young people? 

Haven't we been. sort of 
moving through life with our 


' are two 


we-may come in contact with 
“bourgeois junk?” 

_.How many. of us have be- 
lieved and still do that tennis 


and’ golf areé’sports for the rich? 


That they're bourgéois? A visit . 
to any one of the resorts where 
young people’ go or to any of 
the public terinis. courts and 
golf courses around our city 
would show us othérwise: 

How many of us know how-to 
dance the cha-cha? Do we know 
that among the youth today the 
cha-cha, the mambo and the 
merengua are the rage? At al- 
most any resort or public dance 
which young people attend there 
bands,;. one playing 
Latin-American music and the 
other American music. Today 
the cha-cha often outdraws the’? 


| fox-trot. 


How many of us read Liv- 
ing For Young Homemakers, 


American Girl, Glamor, Made- 


moiselle, Parents, Redbook, 


True etc. These are magazines 


for young people and millions 


of them read them. Shouldn't. 
we know what young people are 


reading in them? 

Today young people love 
square dancing, folk dancing; 
horseback riding, skiing, <i 
ing, sightseeing: and music fes--: 
tivals. Young people have many 
hobbies. Aren't all these things 
normal healthy desires? How | 
many of us do any of these 
things or dismiss some or all of 
them as bourgeois, unimportant 
or wasting time. How many 
times have we turned our noses 
up on hearing about one of our 
people going on a skiing trip or 
taking a few weeks trip to Cali- 
fornia and had thoughts running 
through our minds like irrespon- 
sibility, lack of itidieding 
being mixed up, running away, 
etc. . 

Let’s face it many non-pro- 

essive youth consider us dif- 
er that were smug, snob- 
bish and “drips”! We don't know 
how to socialize well! Our per- 
sonalities can stand some im- 
provement! 

We tend to drop our non- 
progressive friends and r.latives 
when we enter our movement. 

Let’s continue to look into the 
political and theoretical aspects 
of our past work and as Dennis 
calls it the “Tasks and Perspec- 
tives” of our future work but 
let’s at the same time also start 


looking into some of the things 


I have mentioned. They are 
there—as biga s life itself! 


YOUNG MARXIST 


eee 


to Socialism in the U. S. unless 


~~ oe ee ee eee 


Revolution should not have 
taken place at all, or that it 
should have allowed itself to be 
crushed. He emphatically _re- 
jects both of these alternatives. 

But, he maintains, while 
ruthlessness and _ centralized 
power may be essential to social 
revolution under the conditions 
which faced the Russian Bolshe- 
viks, there is a distinction be- 
tween that which is necessar 
and a perversion of power whic 
can be” avoided without endan- 
gering the revolution. 

e 


COLE EXPRESSES the view 
that two things went wrong in 
Russia which resulted in perver- 
sion, as distinct from necessity. 
One was the attempt, which he 
attributes to Lenin, to impose 
the Soviet révolutionary pattern 
on all other countries. This split 
the world socialist moyement 
and destroyed its chances of vic- 
tory in the west, he maintains. 

The second thing that went 
wrong was Stalin’s destruction 
of “interior democracy” of the 
party; his. replacement of dem- 
ocratic centralism with “central- 


split in the world socialist move- 
ment, it is incontestable that 
Lenin built much of his work 
on the need for sharp differen- 
tiation of the Communist move- 
ment from Social Democracy. 
And this did become the pattern 
for the world Communist move- 
ment along with other aspects 
of the Russian Revolution some 
of which arose solely out of Rus- 
sian environment. 

The Stalinist destruction of 
“interior democracy” likewise 
became something of a pattern 
for other Communist’ parties 
This is one reason why the reve- 
lations regarding Stalin have 
had such an impact upon the in- 
ternal life of the Communist 
movement in: the U. S. 

e 

COLE MAINTAINS that 
Communists in Europe have re- 
acted to the Stalin revelations 
in two ways. One is a sharp 
“moral revulsion.” The other re- 
jects such “moralizing,” mini- 
mizes the seriousness. of - the 
crimes by insisting on. Stalin's 
great contributions, and reduces 
the revelations to errors of judg- 


-ment by Stalin. 


The first reaction is sharpest 


G. D. H. Cole Analyzes Effect of Stalin Reevaluation 


lin as against centralized dis- 
cipline and suppression of free- 
dom. The second reaction is 
strongest in France, where the 
Communist Party is “standing 
pat” and ignoring the revela- 
tions as much as it dares. 

Regarding his own country, 
Britain, Cole singles out R. 
Palme Dutt, the “outstanding in- 
tellectual of the Party,” as be- 
longing “unquestionably to the 
amoralist wing which wishes to 
play down Stalin’s ‘mistakes’ and 
is opposed to any 0 2 change 
in the party's attitude or pol- 
icy.” : 

"He notes that Palme Dutt, 
after first dismissing the revela- 
tions as unimportant, was forced 
by the reaction of his readers in 
Labour Monthly, which he edits, 
to make “a most confusing half- 
retraction which still amounts to 
a comprehensive defense of 
Stalinism. .. .” 


Cole is here referring to Palme 


in Poland, he writes, where. ee. + 


strong not so much against 


point that Communists he knows 
personally have suffered deep 
moral shock and seem to be 
eager to “diminish their feeling . 
of isolation from other left win 
socialists.” He now can tal 
freely with Communists “of this 
type,” something previously not 
possible, 

Most important, Cole reveals 
that a new organization has been. 
set up of Left Wing socialists of 
various countries, the Interna- 
tional Society for Socialist Stu- 
dies. At the founding conference 
in Paris, this group revealed an 
impressive change in attitude re- _ 
garding socialist-communist re- 


lations. Cole expresses the view 


that while formal rapprochement 
between Communist and Social- 
ist parties in the west is a — 
way off, it is time individuals 
both began to discuss 
their differences in an amicable - 
way and look for “points of 
agreement.” | 
This was the spirit of the ISSS 
athering, he writes, and be- 
hind it was the conviction that . 
the process of change in the 
Soviet Union and unist 
movement is only beginning, and 
in the long run will react as pro- 


weet 
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== Negro Editors Discuss Suez 


cons 


Daily Worker: 


CHICANERY IN CHICAGO’ 


AS PREDICTED in our editorial yesterday, the chief 
result of Harry Truman’s maneuver on behalf of Harriman 
has been to restore somewhat to the Southern wing of the 


Democratic party an influence and power in the .conven- 
tion's platform-building and nominations which had; up: 


to that point, been steadily dwindling. - 

According to: Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, that was essen- 
tially Truman's purpose. Having no illusions concerning 
Harriman’s.ability to. secure the nomination himself, Tru- 
man, she suggested, was using the wealthy New Yorker as 
a stalking horse to secure the nomination of the conserva- 
tive Sen. Stuart Symington, who stands high with the 
Southerners. Her charge was promptly given weight by 


Truman's message’ ‘summoning Symington to Chicago : 


at once. 

But the issue goes far deeper than merely the name of 
the candidates which the convention will eventually nom- 
inate. Truman was quoted as having exclaimed gleefully: 

“We're going to have some fun at this convention.” The 
said fact is that Harry Truman’s “fun” may be at the 


expense of the kind of liberal, forward-looking. program : 


which labor and the Negro people are expecting from the 
Democratic convention. 


This new danger was reflected in he announcement . 


of Sen. Lyndon 


oo of Texas on his arrival at Chicago. 
He proclaimed 


imself a “serious” contender for the nom- 


ination, and immediately intervened in the deliberations. 


of the’ platform committee for the purpose, he admitted, 
of securing a civil rights plank acceptable to the reaction- 
ary Dixie leaders. 


Controlling the 56 delegates votes of Texas and influ- . 


encing a larger bloc in other Southern states, Johnson has 
emerged, thanks to Harry Truman, with new _— for 
evil. The Stop-Stevenson movement engineered by Tru- 


man has ironically become a Stop-Civil Rights movement. 

It has also become a Stop-Labor movement, and con- 
sidering the expressed views of Symington, Truman and 
Harriman on foreign policy, it is potentially an anti- 
Geneva movement. 

This paper has from the outset of the present political 
campaign stressed issues over personalities. We are not 
pro-Stevenson. We are pro-civil rights, and we believe that 
a strong civil rights. plank can be adopted despite the Tru- 
man maneuver, despite the newly found prestige of 
Lyndon Johnson. 

This can be achieved if the forces of labor and the 
Negro people, and those Democrats favorable to a forward- 
looking program, reject the Truman maneuver and inten- 
sify their fight for a platform on which the Big Business- 
GOP crowd can be defeated in November. 


NEGOTIATIONS, NOT THREATS 


ITS A SIGN of the strong public sentiment against 
the use of force inthe Suez crisis that President Eisenhower 


told Congressional leaders the government favors a peace- 


able solution. But the President owes the country more of 
an explanation. 

For example—why did the government do a flip-flop 
on its’ promised aid for the building of the Aswan High 
Dam? This economic warfare action precipitated the en- 
tire crisis. 

As a writer for the conservative British newspaper, 
The Observer puts it in a New Republic article (Aug. 13), 
the ‘brusque action of the American .and British govern- 
ments was “the perfect example of how these things should 


not be done . 
And if Pishohowee now protests his peaceful outlook 


so strongly, why didn’t he make it clear to the British and - 


French governments that we opposed their brazen threats 
of war if they could not impose their will on Egypt? 

And why didn’t the Administration refer this dispute 
to the United Nations? Do they fear that other countries 
will ask why the Panama Canal and the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Dardanelles and other international waterways 
shouldn’t also be governed by an international agency? 

This -country is pledged to the support of the UN 
charter. That charter specifically bars the use of force and 
the threats of force. Such threats have been made by the 
British and French governments. 

This issue belongs before the world organization. The 


public should let the “engage ber that we favor 
atching of 
troops to ee 


negotiations to settle the Suez dis) - 
warships and certainly not the 
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THE AMSTERDAM. NEWS 


gives Mayor Robert F.: Wagner 


an editorial “thank you” for 


— to build 4 new_ Har-: 
- Jem hospital-and holding up slum 
clearance projects in Harlem — 


until site tenants can be relocat- 
ed. The ‘editorial blames the 


‘tardiness of the Mayor's action 


despite strenuous community 
protest, on “self-appointed ‘of- 
ficial spokesthen’ fa have taken 
it upon themselves to represent 
us at City Hall.” True leaders, 
the Amsterdam News says, must 
represent “the people at Board 
of Estimate meetings, City Hall 
and other gatherings where our 
interests:| are discussed.” The 
newspaper has: just concluded a 
campaign against overcrowding 
at Harlem Hospital. 

Amsterdam News eolumnist 
Jesse H. Walker writes: “Il 


betcha when Louisiana: finds out | 
| how much tourist trade: it will 


lose as a reguit of its ban on 
mixed athletes there'll be a quick 
switch of that ee? law they 


just enacted.” 
. 


THE NEW YORK AGE cred- 
its- Western attempts 
‘Egyptian President Nasser “in a 
vise’ for.the Eg ptian leader's 

“bold act of defi iance.” . Nasser 
struck back “with. a shuddering 
shock,” the editorial asserts, after 


the U. S. and Great. Britain . 
sought to put the screws on: 


Egypt by refusing-to help build 
the Aswan Dam. . . 
“The experts in. diplomacy 
who dreamed up the holding op- 
eration on Nasser,’ the editorial 
continues, “never anticipated that 
he would go this far and now the 
State Department is nervously 
finding itself with the hottest po- 
tato in its hands since the Kor- 
ean conflict.” 
Frage despite Western strat- 
, to cut his prestige down, the 
itor declares, “has proven both | 


The following is reprinted 
from “Latin America Today. 


By OLGA POBLETE 
SANTIAGO, Chile. — During 
the political repression which 
followed last January's rather un- 
successful general strike, an 
important new alliance of opposi- 
tion parties was formed here. 
Known as the Popular Action 
Front (FRAP), it consists of six 
parties, including the Socialist, 
Communist, Democratic and 


' Labor, united on an anti-impe- 


rialist and _ pro-civil _ liberties 
platform. Concurring in FRAP’s 
program but remaining outside it 
is the large Radical Party. (Still 
supporting President Ibanez with 
its parliamentary- majority are 
the rightist Conservative, Lib- 
eral and Agrarian-Labor Parties.) 

FRAP won its first majoyity in 
Valparaiso during the congres- 
sional and municipal elections of 
April Ist, when Dr. Jaime Barros, 
a Socialist. was sent to Congress 
from that city. (FRAP parties, 
according to TIME, have 37 out 
of 147 Deputies in Congress, and 
8. out of 45 Senators.) 

The elections marked, in 
effect, a brief parenthesis of 
freedom in a year that so far has 
' been featured by economic diffi- 
culties and political repression. 
On the eve of the elections po- 
litical prisoners began returning 
home—with the-exception of the 
top trade union leaders, who 
were kept incarcerated until 
after May First. 


Tite elections. themselves con- 7 
stituted an impressive defeat for. 


the government: the opposition 


Radical. Party won. 385 City, 
‘Ceuncil - nenin-66: 110, more; tert 


ia 1958, FRAR FRAP won 249, ;, 


‘striped pants 
Source of Nasser’s strength, the: 


to put. 
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Ne w Alliance in 


an able and wily 
chess game of diplomacy. in 
which he has managed to out- 
maneuver : and outthink the 
department.” 


editorial suggests; are in Nasser’s 
relationship with the Bandung 
powers and a position . . . se- 
cured ‘with the people.” 
tors conclusion 


for some talks? We don’t neces- 
arily have to lose face by sooth- 
ing the Egyptian s hot temper.” 


THE NORFOLK Journal and | 


Guide blames “collusion between. 
Republicans and Democrats” for 
the failure of Congress to pass 
civil rights Jegislation. 

“It. is clear,’ the editor says, 


“to anyone with an ounce of .. 


sense that civil rights protection 
for Negroes and some other mi- 
norities in the South was denied 
by the 84th Congress as a result 
of collusion between Republicans 
and Democrats.” . 


Due to “political horse trad- 


ing, the editorial continues, Con- 
gress yielded. to the Dixiecrats’ 


“that Negroes will not oe 


mag 

e allowed to vote, except in 
small numbers, or to participate 
by representation as other tax- 
payers do in government; or to 
enjoy equal protection of the 
law.” At the very threat by the 
Southern © bloc, — that 


“eV _ | 
weapon at their command” will 


be used against passage of civil 
rights laws, the editorial charges, 
“Republicans and a goodly num- 
ber of northern Democrats 
cringe.” 

The J.-and G. is a little worried 
about the announcement of the 
Pennsylvania and New York 
Central railroads that they plan 
to give up: pullman accomoda- 
tions. The editor thinks the two 
roads could follow the example 
of some western roads and re- 


layer in ne 
:: geben 


The edi- - : 
“Why not invite : 
General Nasser to Washington: 


_ general terms.” 


and 


And Gil Rights Run-Out 


‘duce Pullman fares and stil] com- 
pete with. the - airlines, But it 
“How is this going to af- 


fect . .. the Pullman porter? 
-And wants an answer from A. 
Philip Randolph. 


. THE PITT SBURGH Courier, 
an all-out Republican newspaper, 
says Sen. Prescott Bush (R- 


‘Conn) predicts that the GOP. 


latform committee will write a 
‘very strong civil rights plank.” 
The editor adds, however, that 
the plank will be “of course, in 
Unlike the Jour- 
nal and Guide, the Courier has 
. forgotten the dismal GOP per- 
formance in Congress. just a few . 
weeks back, and snickers at the 
divided Democrats. Seeing only 
“weasel words” from the Demo- 
crats as — a strong. plank 

“in general et -~ testscicMO .c] 
“in general terms” from the Re- 
.publicans, the Courier sees Ne- 
gro voters turning from the 
Democrats. With the Courier, the 
“battle of civil rights planks” is 
one-sided in favor of the Repub- 


licans, because Republicans can | 


“talk straight.” 

- In another editorial the Cour- 
ier says segregationists like the 
Alabama judge who imposed the 
$100,000 fine on the NAACP 
others “are living in the 

past.” They would. fool them- . 

selves, says the editor, to believe 
that the Negro is living in the 

past, too, for “Negroes today are 


- more un#ted in their thinking» 


about racial segregation and dis- 
crimination than at any time in 
the nation’s history. . . .” And 
the editor tells those who would 
outlaw the NAACP that Negroes 
‘ “will continue to combat these 
evils whether the NAACP lives 
or dies.” 
And as for economic ‘reprisals, 
the editor says they can “cut 


both ways.” 
—A. W. B. 


— | 
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AFTER THE ELECTIONS 
the government returned to 
business as usual, Dr. Barros was 
disqualified and prevented from 
taking his congressional seat be- 
cause his views were found to be 
“intellectually identical” with 
communism. The Communist 
Party's daily paper EL SIGLO 
was closed for 10 days and sev- 
eral of its editors and writers 
thrown into jail for a double 
offense: calling the election 
judges “thieves” for disqualify- 
ing Barros, and publishing docu- 
ments of the Chilean CP's 10th 
Congress—already published by 
the rest of the Chilean press. 

In May a number of homes 
and offices were raided, including 
the home of noted poet Pablo 
Neruda and offices of FRAP and 
various union locals. 

In his message at the opening 


, of Congress on May 21 President 


Ibanez called the parties sup- 
porting him at the moment 
xemplary and patriotic.” 

" Listening to him from their 
seats in, the great hall of Con- 
gress were most of the “ex- 
emplary and patriotic” represent- 
atives of these parties. But more 
than 100 seats remained accus- 
ingly empty: all of FRAP’s 
deputies nal the great majority 
of the Radical Party’s had ab- 
sented themselves in protest 


against government policies in 


general and particularly the dis- 
qualification of Dr. Barros. 


+ 
I AM a man without a future,” 


declared the President in the 
course of his opening address. 
He was thinking of his advanced 


But. t 


enflangering, | the 


his? Ay ndlang Panga a 


| ALeenquin 4-7954. 


pi and his. 4-year term of 


Chile 


the future of 7,000,000 Chileans. 
His current economic policies are 
wiping out the gains achieved 
through many years struggle; — 
jealously guarded traditions of 
liberty, which once restrained 
the intervention of foreigners in 
our political life, are being . 
flouted. 

This is the politico-economic 
baggage President Ibanez took 
with him to Panama. His policies 
these days are coming danger- 
ously close to thosé of the Latin 
American dictatorships looked 
upon so indulgently by the De- 
partment of State. Our Presi- 
dent’s methods eee be more 
elegant, but with all their ap- 
parent legality they are leading 
us backward, away from democ- 
racy. Ibanez has powerful allies: 
conservative and clerical reaction 
at home and the State Depart- 
ment abroad. 

In Panama he signed a joint 
statement for democracy and 
peace with Dictators Perez Jim- 
enez, Castillo Armas, Trujillo 
and Rojas Pinilla. But the people 
were absent and that is why 
nothing could be more- foreign 
to the noble spirit of Bolivar than 
this supposedly commemorative 
ceremony in his name. 
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AS | SEE IT FROM HERE | 


The Visitor 
By Jesus Colén 


We met on 14 St. After so many years without seeing her, I 
had forgotten her name. All that I was sure of was that she had a 
baby daughter whom she brought to meetings years ago when 
she was very active in one of the fraternal organizations in Harlem. 


I wanted to say Hello—Goodbye, as I was late for a class at 
school. But, she insisted on talking about the good old days when 
—_— me we had Puerto Rican progressive organizations in 


Harlem with ladies’ auxiliaries—or Women’s Com- 


mittees—of 40 and 50 members. How things had 
changed! I assured her with all the conviction 
that I could muster in my voice that those days 
would come again . . . bigger and better. 

To change the subject I asked, “and how is 
the little baby daughter?” “Oh, you should see 
her now! She is a nice looking young lady; and 
‘can she dance! I mean DANCE.” And she em- 
phasized this last word before she flung herself 
into a more detailed description of her daughter's 

. dancing abilities. 
“I wish you could come to our place and see her dance, one 


of these evenings. Perhaps a few evenings. In order to really ap- 
iate her, you must see her dance more than once.” Then she 


preécia 
added, “Will you come next Friday? I really want. you to tell me | 


whether she has talent.” After elevating’>me to the category of 
judge of dancing, there was only one answer to her invitation: 


“Yes! 
° - . 


THEY LIVED IN ONE of the worst slum areas in the East 
Bronx. The building was at least 100 years old. . . . One of those 
buildings that are an affront to the beautiful art of architecture. 
The wooden stairs were lopsided and dirty. As your feet pressed 
down on the steps, all kinds of rickety-rackety sounds came from 
incide the boards which seemed to be strenuously opposed to be- 
ing awakened fiom the sleep of centuries. 

As you entered the apartment you came into a short dark 
hall that connected the entrance with the kitchen. At the left there 
was the bathroom and at the right, a bedroom. The farthest end 
of the kitchen led you into the parlor. 

The baby daughter who used to whimper and cry at about 


Y p.m. on the dot when her mother took her to meetings, had | 


grown into a ycung lady of harmonious beauty. She was brown- 
skinned, statuesque, graceful in her movements and lithe in her 
steps. She Jiad a wistful smile that enveloped her face revealing a 


warm healthy personality. She unconsciously danced as she walked 


around the parlor. We talked for a while. 
Finaliy I reminded myself that I came not to talk but to see 


her dance. I asked her if she would dance for me. As she started | 


to walk towards the victrola her mother said: “You'd better close 


the door between the kitchen and the parlor, so that SHE cannot | 


come in.” 
Perhaps the mother wanted me not to be disturbed by the 


resence of anybody else ... a neighbor, a friend, another mem- 

r of the family, I thought to myself. And I relaxed in a deep 
old chair ready to enjoy or suffer for the next 15 minutes, the 
dancing cf the voung lady. 

After carefully closing the door between the kitchen and the 
parlor, the daughter placed a longplaying record of selections of 
ballet music on the victrola. 

She danced to one of them. As she kept herself in the posi- 
tion of the iast nete. she seemed to ask with her half-opened eyes 
and with the two dimples in her cheeks: “How do you like it?” 
Instead of answering her I asked in return: “And where did you 
learn all that?” She answered with just one word: “Television.” 

Other evenings followed during which the daughter exhibited 
her skill ir. the many veriations of the Spanish and Latin American 
dances. This young dancer really had talent. I told the mother so. 
She took it as if my- judgement came from the mouth of Jose 


Limor, or John Martin, 
< 9 


ONE EVENINC the girl was interpreting the Waltz of the 
Flowers as I was sitting in the soft old chair that by now had 
been unofficiaily assigned to me whenever I came. 

The mother was reclining on the sofa enjoying the sylph-like 
movements of her daughter as she softly and gracefully let her 
body flow through the air. 

On this particular evening the door between the kitchen and 
the parlor had been left ajar. Little by little, emerging from the 
silence of the darkened kitchen, the outline of an animal the size 
of a small cat began to be distinguishable. 

_ First I could only notice the snout with which the animal was 
trying to push himself through the door opening. Then “her” body 
started to come forward. 

_ I noticed then that it was not a cat at ail, but a tremendously 
big rat with long grimy black-brown hair and two bead-like eyes 
peering at you from under two bushy eyebrows. 

Its steps were sure as if walking on familiar ground. Mother 
and daughter must have noticed the gesture of revulsion on my face. 

Suddenly they saw that the kitchen door was open. They 
looked around and saw the rat leisurely promenading through the 


legs of the sofa and the chairs in the parlor. 

I instinctively took off one of my loafer shoes and aiming it 
at the rat’s head let go with all the power in my arm. But I am 
not a Reuben Gomez nor a Don Newcombe! rat looked at 
me disdainfully for a few seconds and then continued on its way 


as unconcerned as before. 
e a 


. 
A 
If WAS THE MOTHER who got the rat out of the parlor. 
By the way she reacted it seemed that she had done it before. 
She took a heavy stick that stood unnoticed in one of the corners 
and sometimes hitting, sometimes pushing the rat, she finally 
forced it out of the parlor into the kitchen where we all followed 
her until the rat disappeared through a great big hole in the wall 
near the kitchen sink. * 
“I have been telling the landlord 
three months. I have on holding the Ls rae cere Come” 
And with this, she led me back into the parlor closing the 


securely after us. 
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Teday’s Best 
Bets on TV, 


Movies, Theatre 
TV 


News (2) 6 p.m. 

Movie Museum (9) 6 

Mike Wallace news (5) 7 

Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 7:55 

Phil Silvers (2) 8 ) 

The Chevvy Show—variety, Janet 
Blair, Fernando Lamas, others 
4) 5 : 

Baseball: Yankees-Boston (11) 8:10 

Harlem Spotlight (13) 8:30 | 

Movie: You Only Live Once (13) 
9. Directed by Fritz Lang— 
Recommended 

Democratic Natl Convention (2) 
(4) (7) 9:30 on 

RADIO 

Giants vs. Dodgers WMCA and 
WMGM 7:55 

Yankees-Boston WINS 8:10 | 

Evenings by the River Concert 
WNYC 8:30 

Democratic Natl Convention — 
WABC, WCBS, WOR, WRCA 
9:30 on 

MOVIES 

Moby Dick, Sutton and. Criterion 

King and I, Roxy 

Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 

Oklahoma, Rivoli : 

Rififi, Fine Arts 

Madame Butterfly, Art 

Grapes of Wrath, 8th St. 

Madame Butterfly (opera) and Pi- 
casso, Apollo 42nd St. 

Private’s Progress (English), Cuild 
50th 

Game of Love & One Summer of | 
Happiness (Swedish), World 

Citizen Kane (revival) Riviera 

Court Jester, Beacon. With Lady 
from Shanghai 

Story of Louis Pasteur (1936 re- 


and French for the purpose. 


vival, Translux Normandie 


7 DRAMA 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Chekhuv’s Uncle Vanya, 4th St 
— Penny Opera, Theatre de 
ys. 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Theater 
No Time For Sergeants, Alvin 


;word describes a piece of music 


the floo 


Presto traditional for a Finale .Al- 


it seemed to this viewer-auditor that 
it was not quite as fully realized 


On Thursday evening, Paul 
Draper, the country’s outstanding: 
tap dance artist, introduced a new 


major work for a new solo instru- 
ment, | 

“Sonata For Unaccompanied Tap 
Dancer” is Mr. Draper's own com- 
position and combines the tradition- 
al form of the sonata, some cen- 
turies in use, and a completely new 
expression for this ancient form, 
the tap dance. | 

This Sonata is in the traditional 
four movements. It begins with a 
movement (for the first time the 


both literally and figuratively) that 
is titled “With A Steady Beat.” It 


menf{, contrasting and complemen*- 
ary themes and development, etc. 
of the sonata form. And besides the 
variety and richness of sounds Mr. 
Draper makes with his taps, there 
is the fluidity and ‘music’ of his’ 
passage over the floor. 
+ 


* > 


For the second movement Mr. 
Draper has ‘written’ a slow, lyrical 
section which to at least one audi- 
tor and viewer was reminiscent of | 
the slow movement of a Beethoven 
Piano Sonata. It is titled “Softly” 
and has the grace, nuances, and 
contrasts usually associated with 
such a Sonata’s second movement 

The third movement was a' 
brightly humorous Scherzo called. 
“On Your Toes.” This section, in 
addition to the sounds made by 
lapping, sliding, and glossing over 
r, and others made primari- | 
ly by the feet, concludes with 
sounds made by the fingers which, | 
in addition to their humorous con- | 
trast, give an interesting element. 
of surprise. 

The last movement, titled “Go!” | 


was in the form of an Allegro or 


though the musical idea was in 


harmony with the rest of the work, 


as the other three movements. 
o ° Q 
With this thirteen minute musical 
opus, Mr. Draper, by using a tradi- 
tional musical form, has opened a’ 


and dance expression. Morton 


Henrik Ibsen’s Ghosts, Modern 
- Theatre, 15 Second Ave. | 


Gould, some years ago wrote’ 
“Concerto For Tap Dance And: 


new realm in the world of musical | all 


Draper's New Tap Dance 
Sonata Warmly Greeted 


had the usual theme and develop-|' £ 


PAUL DRAPER 


Orchestra” and achieved quite a 
popular reception with it, it being 
given a number of performances by 


major symphony orchestras and also 


having an LP recording made of it. 
But in that work the orchestra car- 
ries a large measure of the musical 
burden and the tap dance is only 
the added sound of a solo instru- 
ment. In Mr. Draper's new work 
the entire process of development 
of musical ideas and contrasting 
sounds and effects is borne by the 
sole tap dancer. In the opinion of 
the audience in Carnegie Hall it 
was carried with more than com- 
mon success, despite its newness 
to the audience, and this was evi- 
denced by their long and warm 


applause. 
a 


° a 


In the second half of the pro- 
gram, Mr. Draper, performed some 
of the dances which have made 
his work enjoyed and appreciated 
by wide audiences. They included 


“Political Speech,” Variation on 


“Tea for Two,” Improvisation, etc. 
Also, in the first and . 

halves of the program, there were 

well known and newly heard (b 

one) folk songs by Milt Okun, an 


warmly read selections of humorous 


serious, and love poetry by David 
Allen. 


_ These programs will continue on 

Wednesday and Thursday evenings 
through August with the 
“Sonata For Unaccompanied Tap 
Dancer” on each program. - 


— 
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Tolstoy's Message to the 
American People’ Recalled 


With the movie “War and Peace’ 
opening at the Capitol next week, 
it is appropos to recall that when 
the Nazis wrecked Tolstoy’s home 
at Yasnaya Polyana, using his 
priceless books and manuscripts for 
fuel, they turned into a barn the 
room where “War and Peace’ was 
written. 

A part of our own cultural heri- 
tage was violated by the Nazis at 
Tolstoy's home. 

For instance among the relics at 
Yasnaya Polyana was the phono- 
graph sent Tolstoy by Thomas 
Edison. 


In 1908 Edison wrote from 
Orange, N. J.: “Can I prevail upon 
yon preety Ewe 
phonograph records in ish or 
French, preferably both, of short 
messages not longer than four 
minutes in duration, conveying to 
the people of the world some 
thought that would tend to their 
moral and social advancement? .. . 
Your fame is worldwide, and I am 
sure that a message from you 
would be eagerly received by mil- 
lions of people who could not help 
being impressed with the intimate 

rsonality of your own words, 
which throu is medium would 
be for all time.” Tolstoy 
consented, _ age ok assistants 
arrived at Yasna yana, where 
Tolstoy was iacticiag his English 


. 


TOLSTOY 


Tolstoy’s interest in American 
literature is seen in his “A “Mes- 
sage to the American People,” 


which appeared in The North 
ieomdena Thais for April, 1901. 
He gratitude to a num- 
ber of American writers, among 
others Garrison, Emerson, Whit- 
tier, Thoreau, Lowell, Walt Whit- 
man—‘a bright constellation, such 
as is rarely to be found in the 
literatures of the world.” ~ a 

Tolstoy adds a critical note: “And 
I should like to ask: the American 
people why they‘ do: not pay more 


attention to these voices (hardly to 
be replaced by those of financial 
and industrial millionaires, or suc- 
cessful generals and admirals), and 
continue the good work in which 
they made such hopeful progress.” 

Tolstoy also wrote an introduc- 
tion to a biography of the aboli- 
tionist William Lloyd Garrison, 
whom he ises as one of the 
greatest reformers and promoters 
of true human progress. 


Varied types of Americans came 
to visit at Yasnaya Polyana. There 
was Jane Addams, founder of Hull 
House; Henry Demarest Lloyd, 
author of “Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth”; William Jenn 
Bryn, who was at that time 


The American Road to Socialism. 
admin 910 Fel school, 
— $1. Jefferson 
6th Avenues, N. ¥, 


a 


Johnston Office Defends 
Anti-Book Burning Film 


The Motion Picture Association lare extensive quotations on the 
of America (Johnston Office) has | 
put out a brochure defending’ ident’s press conferences. 
Columbia’s anti-book burning film| Discussing free speech and press 
‘Storm Center’ which opens here! guarantees in the Constitution, 
next month. DeBra’s letter of introduction said: 
The brochure which is being; “One might have hoped that these 
sent to niovie theatres and com- (guarantees) would have precluded 
munity groups all over the country | the repetition here of the tragedies 
is accompanied by a letter from/to freedom of expression which took 
Arthur H. Debra of the. association’s' place in Europe. But ious re- 
community relations department | straint of the ‘right to read’ is still 
which says: “You may not agree) an issue here, and now.” 
with its conclusions, but you can’t . 
afford to miss this intriguing and 
oe photoplay which 
as something tmportant to say.” 
The film was written for the 
screen by Dan Taradash and stars! role starts a revival engagement at 
Bette Davis as a small town librari-| the Translux Normandie today. 
an who refuses to remove ffom the << 6 ¥ 
shelves a book called The Com-} Mike Dodd’s three hour produc- 
munist Dream. tion of ‘Around the World in 80 
The Legion of Decency rapped| Days’ based on the Jules Verne 
the film as “propagandistic,” stat-| adventure“ classic opens at the 
ing “its specious arguments tend) Rivoli Wednesday, Oct. 17. More 
seriously to mislead and mis- | than 40 stars head the cast, includ- 
ing Frank Sinatra, Beatrice Lillie, 


represent by reason of an _ in- 
ept and distorted presentation.” | Sir Sedric Hardwicke, Red Skelton, 
Ronald Colman, Sir John Gielgud, 


Prominently featured in the 
brochure is President Eisenhower's! Marlene Dietrich, Noel Coward, 
Charles Boyer, Robert Morley, 


“Don't Join the Book Burners’ eX: | 
| Cantiflas, the Mexican actor and 


‘The Story of Louis Pasteur,’ the 
20 year old Warner Bros. film 


and with Paul Muni im the title 


hortation delivered at Dartmouth 
at the time Sen. McCarthy was in; Glynis Johns. It was filmed in the 
the saddle riding reughshed over ; Todd-AO process. The world-wide 
the Bill of Rights. (Included also' shooting schedule took two years. 


Three Sonnets 


By WALTER LOWENFELS 
XIII 
The .grass, the spring, the bright sunrise, the dew, 
the robins dancing at their morning feed, 
each pound of earth thrusting up its seed 
singing I love you, I love you, I love you— 


and by your eyes I know the song is true. 
(But he taat taketh his neighbor’s livelihood, 
the old book telis us, is 2 shedder of blood) 
and now we see a cloud in the sky's deep blue. 


Is someone bombing spring with gamma rays? 
or as it just a rain cloud? This, dear friend, 
resolves the mystery of all our skies! 


If in this instant spring. an idiot blaze 
explodes our lovely world, will robins end 
Wiha spring and lovers watching the sun rise? 


| XVII 
Death barely cracks the law of our long life. 


We taste our immortality now, 
not vagrant like this winter's passing snow, 
but in this imstant touch of husband, wife, 


our love enfolds us, dulls death’s diamond knife. 
And when the wind is gone and leaves lie low, 
each leves us still in places lovers know, — 
though fires dim in eur unending night. 


But this is such old news it’s hard to tell. 
What's history but a footnote to love’s merit? 
Let it be said then, plain as this bright day: 


This was our own, our ageless love. Hell 
raged tound our lives but no one can deny it— 
we lived with leve. What else can lovers say? 


XXVI 


When we are gray, and chattering at the stove— 
ask if you're lovely; rheumy spectacles 

may dim your hair to cotton—make inkwells 
your eyes, and face—wom tapestry time wove. 


Or when as ghosts in great kerchiefs we rove 
the lane, the street, the room—heaven’s or _hells’ 
extra vision may bore to secret cells 

the spirit penetrates to reach a mauve 


beauty. 

Now the sight 

I have is eager for you as you are. 

Your hair is hair, and soft—as hair should be; 


no cedars of the south. Your skin is bright 
as skin; each eye is eve, and not a star 
I love you thus, in great simplicity. 


(Reprinted from Sonnets of Love and Liberty by 
Lowenfels. Published by The Blue Heron Press, Inc., 47 W. 63 
St.. New York 23, N.Y. ($1.50). 
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STATION WYNC 


‘right to read’ from one of the Pres- 


classic directed by William Dieterle}. 


son 22 (1 


is} Then Must We Do,” 


_ Letters on Henry George” helped, 


City Radio 
Programs 
For Today 


7:00 Sunrise Symphony. Le- 
nore Overture No. 2—Beethoven; 
Concerto No. 10 for two pianos— 
Mozart 

7:45 U.S. Weather Report 
| 7:50 News 

8:00 Around New York. Mu- 
sic, Interviews. 

8:40 City Food Guide 

8:50 Listen to Nutrition 
| 8:55 News 

9:00 Masterwork Hour. Cham- 
ber Music Program. La Cetra— 
Three Concerti — Vivaldi; Quintet 
in B Flat—Mozart 

10:30 ‘You and Your Health. 
“The Dentist Answers Questions” 

10:45 News Summary 

11:00 Music From the The- 
ater. Arabian Nights 

News 
Battery Park Summer 


Speaking Volumes 
U. S. Weather Report 
Missing Persons Alarm | 
News 
00 Let’s Speak English. Les- 
son 27 for foreign language speak- 
ing listeners 

2:15 Let’s Speak English. Les- 
repeat program) 

9:30 For the Ladies. News, 
Music, Interviews ! 

2:55 News 

3:45 Closing Prices from N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 

3:55 News 
- 4:00 Critics Choice with Wal- 
ter Stegman 

4:55 News 


5:00 Adventures im Music. 


6 States 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Richard Richards, California can- 
didate for the U. S. Senate. 


ership Conference for Civil Rights 
and of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People, predicted that 
there would be “a hot time for on 
| the floor” of the Democratic con- 
vention Wednesday night if a 
strong civil rights plank is not re- 
ported out by the platform com- 
mi 
Walter Reuther, AFL-CIO vice- 
president, told the convention eve 
rally that “the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the delegates favor a 
forthright civil rights declaration.” | 

“That platform must embrace 
the morality of Sen. Lehman, not 
the immorality of Sen. Eastland,” 
Reuther declared, “it can’t be all 
things to all men.” 

Reuther and other speakers 
‘warned that the Democratic Party 
faces possible defeat if it fails on 
the civil rights issue. 

Rep. Charles Diggs (D-Mich) 
declared he “could not return to 
Michigan to campaign for a na- 
tional ticket that does not repre- 
sent a strong civil rights point of 
view. | 

The significant rally was a 
gathering of supporters of Adlai 
E. Stevenson, Averell Harriman 
and Estes Kefauver, who were de- 
scribed as being all in favor a 
strong civil rights plank. The ma- 
jority of those who spoke, how- 
ever, wore Stevenson buttons con- 
spicuously. 

The rally also marked the strong-| 
est independent expression by la- 
bor, Negro and liberal groups on 
the plattorm which is being draft- 
ed here. : 

Robert Short reported that al- 
though the Mimnesota delegation 
was marked by a split on the choice 
of Presidential nominee, he was 
under strict instruction from a dele- 


Chilean Composers Series 
5:30 Guest Star 
5:45 Reserve News | 

News | 

UN Story 

Family Affair. UN Docu-| 


PD on 
nSs 


$3 


q 
5 
“< 


French Press Review 
U. S. Weather Report 
UN News direct from 
UN Headquarters | 
6:55 News | 
7:00 Masterwork Hour. Cham- 
ber Music Program. Same as 9 a.m. 
8:30 Evenings-by - the - River 
Concert from East River Park 
10:00 Music for the Connois- 
seur with David Randolph 
10:55 News & WNYC Sign-Olf/ 


War and Peace 


(Continued from Page 6) 
third trial) against Taft, Tolstoy, 
sent a letter of support. Theodore 
Roosevelt was annoyed, and bit-| 
terly attacked Tolstoy for having| 
in him “certain dreadful equalities; 
of the moral pervert.” Roosevelt 
beacme the most energetic anti- 
Tolstoyan oft he period. If there 
was merit in his claim that Tol- 
stoy was a better novelist than po- 
litical thinker, there was no truth 
in his charge that Tolstoy “would 
appeal only to decadents.” 

The fact is that those whom 
Theodore Roosevelt called “deca- 
dents” and “fanatic folk” were 
among the mest progressive figures 
of the period. . 

Hamlin Garland recalls that Tol 
stoy was an invigorating force at a 
time when the whole nation was 
debating the causes and cure of 
poverty. From 1888 to 1890 there 


; 


DD 
SAS 


‘ 


| 


‘on the civil rights issue. | 


|sylvania declared that the civil 


gation caucus not to compromise! 


Short, Rep. Diggs and Belford 
V. Lawson of the District. of Co- 
lumbia, all of whom spoke at the 
rally, are members of the plat- 
form committee. 


Gov. George Leader of Penn- 


rights issue was “too important to 
become a political football” in the 
struggle over the nomination. 

Mayor Richardson Dillworth of 
Philadelphia told the rally: “The 
future of the Democratic Party lies 
in a vigorous, liberal policy, not in 
temporizing, moderation or mid- 
dle of the road.” 

The platform fight will not be 
one over the words, “Supreme 
Court,” declared Joseph Rauh, di- 
rector of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. | 

This move is being made, said 
Reuther, by those who are raisin 
the empty slogan of “party unity 
while compromising the partys 
principles. 

Said Reuther: “Their slogan is 
‘don’t rock the boat—sink the damn 
thing.” ; 


stimulate thinking on land and tax 
reforms. 

Perhaps the most effective in- 
terpreter of Tolstoy in America 
was William Dean Howells, who 


Roy Wilkins, head of the Lead-} 


_ (Continued from Page 1) 
ap to seek action on what 
r wants. 


Walter Reuther, United Auto 
Workers president, was asked by 
Harrison to present to the 200 
delegates the platform issues as 
deve by AFL-CIO president 
George Meany last Friday before 
the platform committee. Reuther 
made it emphatic that labor must 
not be portrayed here as pushing 
for narrow selfish interests. 

“What's good for labor,” said 
Reuther,” is good for America.” 

Last night, McDonald of the 
Steelworkers union came out for 
Harriman. There was a reception 
by labor delegates for Harriman. 
Reuther and many others were con- 
spicuously absent. 

Tonight, there is a labor recep- 
tion for Adlai Steevnson, and it is 
being widely advertised, with tele- 
grams being sent to all labor dele- 
gates b ythe steering committee. 


REUTHER HEARD 


Reuther, addressing the Labor 
delegates on what Labor thinks 
must come out from the platform 
committee meetings, said _ civil 
rights transcends all politics, and 
the Supreme Court decision must 
be backed, implemented and writ- 
ten in, in that form in the platform. 

On foreign policy, he said .the 
natio nis going from crisis to crisis, 
that the Suez Canal situation is a 
result of C. E. Wilson’s influence, 
Dulles’ brink-of-war policies and 
their talk of mass retaliation. Such 
things, he said don’t bring peace 
and leaves America with unclean 
credentials in world affairs. 

Reuther told the delegates fhat 
vigorous Opposition to “right to 
work” laws and to Taft-Hartley 
must be in the platform, as welt 2s 


roposals for minimum wage laws, 
ng and social welfare. 


On taxation, Reuther said that 


tax relief for the people and not 


for big business has got to be in 
the plank. 

He concluded by declaring that 
labor can’t go back to its member- 
ship wihout guarantees that the 
national economy is going to do 
something for the growing masses 
of jobless. | 

Labor, he said, wants a full em- 
ployment plank. He ended on the 
note that breught a heavy round 
ef applause. 

“In Chicago in 1932, FDR was 
nominated, a new era in American 
politics resulted. Again we have 
to come out of here with that kind 
of approach. 


Eugene Abber. 
Union Leader. 
Dies in Boston 


BOSTON, Mass., Aug. 13. 
More than 350 people attended 
funeral ser -:es here yesterday for 
Eugene Abber, 40-year-old leader 
of the United Packinghouse Work- 
ers (AFL-CIO) who died Thurs- 
day after a heart attack. 

Rabbi Herbert Simckes deliver- 
ed the invocation at services in 
the Schlossberg Funeral Home in 


both in his later novels and in his 
fine defense of realism, Criticism, 
and Ficton, showed the enormous 
influence ef the Russian. 

While the’ thinking of the later 
Tolstoy is confused, the impact of| 
his personality and idealism has on 
the whole been liberating. 

Like Gorky, we are unable to 
a with Tolstoy's religion and 
moat a but like Gorky we also 
say, as so many Americans in the 


arterances of such apostolic aus- 
terity that they read like encyc- 
licals from the head of a great 
church—the church of humanity. 
. « « We quoted Ibsen to reform 
the drama and Tolstoy to reform 


society. 

Jane Addams found that Tol- 
stoy’s indictment of slums in “What 
‘inadequate econemic iS, 
shattered complacency ai aoe 
Americans to press for a sobution of 
this great social problem. Tolstoy's 


came to us in Ameerica letters and} 


past have said: “There was some- 
thing about him that’ aroused in 
me the desire to proclaim to each 
and all: Behold! what an astonish- 
ing man is living among you on 
earth! For he is as it were omnis- 
cient and above all a man—a man 


things about the later Tolstoy that 
did not attract Walt Whitman, 
|some that were. even offensive, like 
|his ascetism—“and yet _ Tolstoy 
comes to about the right amount: 


of an entire world.” There :.were: 


Dorchester. John Mitchell, organ- 
izer of Local 11 of the Packing- 
house Workers, told the mourners, 
“Men like Gene Abber are the 
heart of the labor movement.” 
Others who spoke included 
Vernon Blackman, another Pack- 
inghouse local member; Edwin . 
Garfield, long a progressive leader 


‘in Boston, and Otis Archer Hood, 


Massachusetts Communist leader. 
Born in Chelsea, on the out- 
skirts of Boston, Abber worked on 
WPA during the depression years, 
and in the + Pr» during World 


| War Il. A former executive board 


member of UPW Local 11, he was 
a leader of the Committee Against 
Job Discrimination in the Roxbury 
area. Last Fall, although retired 
because of ill health, he actively 
strikers at the Colonial 

ing plant here. 


he counts up to a high figure.” 


‘Times does not diminish it.—S. S. 


— 


|. He leaves his wife, Edith, and 
two daughters, Marlene and Joan. 


New York, Tuesday, August 14, 1956 


Like To See Mickey Do lt—Or Not? 


Would you like to see Mickey 
Mantle do it? Or would you 
rather see Babe Ruth’s record 
of 60 home runs in one season 
remain inviolate as a tribute to 
the greatest slugger of all? “I'd 
like to see the -kid do it, why 
not?” “I'd hate to see anyone 
break the Bahe’s record.” You 
can hear them both these days 

How do YOU feel about it, 
fan? Do you root for the cur- 
rent home run to do it for the 
generation of today and now? 
Do you hope the Babe’s mark 
stands, figuring that the ball is 
livelier now, etc., etc. 
~ Send your thoughts on Man- 
tle, Ruth and the home run rec- 
ord along to the Daily Worker 
sports page. Love to print them. 


MANTLE 
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scoreboard 


SUGAR TAKES 
WALK FROM 
OCTOPUS INC. 


Sugar Ray Robinson announced a permanent break with 
the International Boxing Club yesterday and said his middle-; 
weight title defense against Gene Fullmer would be made 
in California next month under in- eo ge 


dependent promotion. 

Since the Robinson - Fullmer 
match ranks next to the doubtful 
Moore-Patterson heavyweight . title 
fight as an attraction. Norris want- 
ed to substitute it at Yankee Sta- 
dium, Sept. 25. But last Thurs- 
day the promoter declared, “we've 
reached a road block because olf 


Robinson’s demands for a big 
guarantee from _ theatre-television 
money.” 

However, Robinson put the shoe! 
on the other foot when he told of 
his “definite and permanent” break 
with the 1B.C. “because Norris 
wants all the money.” 

Sugar Ray, 35, made the an- 
nouncement at this training camp 
at nearby Greenwood Lake, N. Y., 
wheer he has been conditioning for 
ao weeks and sparring for four 

ays. 

The 160-pound champion said 
he expected to close “before to- 
morrow night” for a defense 
against Fullmer at Los Angeles or 
San Francisco, Sept. 24 or 25. 

_ After the California bout, Robin- 
son plans to defend in Europe and 
Canada, he said. 

- And if the IBC has a contract 
for his exclusive title services, “it’s 
illegal and won't stand up in 
court,” Sugar Ray snapped. 

champion stressed, “Full- 
mer has agreed to fight me any- 
where I choose.” : 


HOAD UPSET 

MUNICH, Germany, Aug. 13. 
—Wimbledon Champion Le# Hoad 
of Australia was «upset in the 
men’s singles final of the Bavarian 
Tennis Championship today b 


—_——— 


wrong. Personally I like the guy. 
But he just doesn’t know how 


Budge Patty, 1-6, 0-6, 6-2, 7- } 


handle men.” 


— -—— ee ee — _ ———— 


Assures U. S. 
Diving Stays 
In Olympics 


MELBOURNE; Australia, Aug. 
13.—Sir William Bridgetord, execu- 
tive officer of the 1956 Olympic 
Games, said today he has written 
Avery Brundage that this year's 
program must remain unchanged 
despite a new ruling which might 
reduce it. 

J. Lyman Bingham, executive 
director of the U.S. Olympic Com- 
mittee, expressed concern last 
week that a new ruling of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee 
might force cancellation of the 
diying events in which the Amer- 
icans are favored. 

The new rule provides that an 
event must have at least 12 in- 
dividual entries in order to be 
held. U.S. officials have said, how- 
ever, that Bingham’s fears were 
unfounded since the diving events 
are almost certain to draw the re- 
quired entries. 


Giant Sub Suspended 


Third string catcher Jim Mangan 
was suspended indefinitely without 
pay by owner Horace Stoneham of 
the New York Giants yesterday. He 
has been to bat just 20 times. He 
left the club Sunday after the 
Giants’ twin loss to the Pirates, 
saying of Manager Bill Rigney: 
“He's the worst manager I ever 
played for. He couldn't manage in 
a Class D. League. Don't get me 


ad 


Women Set Marks 


and East Germany waited today 


track and field marks. 


Leningrad Pedagogical Institute, 
yesterday set an unofficial world 
women’s record in the athletic pen- 
tathlon with 4,767 points at. the 
Pre-Olympic Spartakiade. 


ela Henning, Christa Stubnick, 
Gisela Koehler and Baerbel Meyer 
ran the 400-meter relay in 45.2 
seconds at the Erfurt track and 
fiield meet. They previously had| 


set a 440-yard record of 45.8 in 
a meet at Rostock where they also 
ran the 880 in record time of 
1:36.4. 


was set by Russian girls July 26. 


STANDINGS . 
(Not including yesterday’s games). 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
WwW. bk 
38 
45 
47 
50 


58 
62 
64 


Kansas City 72 


GAMES TODAY 
Boston at New York (nite) 
Detroit at Cleveland (nite) 
Chicago at Kansas City (Nite) 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
G. B. 


GAMES TODAY 
New York at Brooklyn (nite) 
Pittsburgh at Philadelphia (nite) 
Cincinnati. at Chicago 
Milwaukee at St. Louis (nite) 


Soviet, E. German 


MOSCOW, Aug. 13. — Women 
athletes from the Soviet Union 


for official recognition by the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union of new world 


Nina Winogradova, a student at 


At Erfurt in East Germany, Gis- 


The previous 400-meter mark 


Mickey Better 


convinced, said yesterday “Mickey 

Mantle is a better hitter than Babe 

Ruth.” ie 
“He can hit better than anyone 


else, he can field better than any 
oné else, he can throw better and! 
he. .can. rua,. better. What: else is 


alize the phenomenal power Mantle 
has,” Richards continued. “Take 
that home rim. he hit off Skinny 


Brown on Saturday. Brown threw 
him a knuckler. The ball -Mantle 


hit. would. have ‘been merely. a 
there? ‘Fyrom what he -has shown ‘routine fly ball'if anyone else had 


Hitter Than Babe, Says Paut 


Paul Richards of the Baltimore{me, I think he isa better hitter than! bit it. But it landed in the up or 
Orioles, a fellow who isn’t easily’ Ruth.” 


“Most people simply don’t re- 


right field deck for a home run. 
Harry (The Cat) Brecheen, who 


Cardinals, couldn’t help but be 
impressed. : 


Even Baltimore's pitching coach, 


t most of his active career in} 
e National League with the 


“I've never seen anyone who 


who icould hit a slow ball farther, 


than Mantle,” he said. 


~~ . 
ee 


-10 more to hit in 16 


you have display 


by lester rodney——i 
Re-Orientation Day 
BACK FROM VACATION—a wonderful institution which 
we take the occasion to endorse—we will have to beg a few days’ 
leave to get re-oriented on the sports. scene, For instance, we 
haven't seen a big league ‘game for over three weeks and will try 
to catch up in a couple of quick night gulps at the Polo Grounds 
and Stadium, with Dodgers and Giants, Red Sox and Yankees, 
Mickey Meatle’s home run bid, Ted Williams’ saliva glands and all. 
It is a rather odd fact, isn’t it, highlighting the great wall be- 


Bi | tween: spectator and participation sports, that a sports writer feels 


less: equipped to write an intelligent sports column precisely after 
DOING some sports himself for a welcome change. But so it is. 
Nobody, I imagine, wants to read about my wretched backhand, 
my making local “history” by hitting into a 6-4-3 double play on 
an uneven and loosely defended softball diamond, shooting some 
baskets, pinging some pongs, sinking some pool balls, mostly. the 
cue ball, bicycling pleasantly along roads where you can smell and 
see the countryside as you never can whipping past in a car, swim- 
ming, floating and diving in pond and creek (say, when does the 
next vacation — start!). 

Surely when you talk of what our land could be, one of the 
things to aim tor is making it possible for the millions who watch 
and follow the wonderfully skilled hundreds to also get a chance 
to olay the samc games at their own level, and not just a few 
times a year. There is quite a long way to go for that, as any or- 
dinary working men and women past the age of street games with 
the kids knows well. The system or organization of our country’s 
society. which can convince most Americans that it can and will 
provide must opportunity for sports and recreation for all will 
have a powerful talking point in this wistfully sports minded land 
of ours. How novices, frozen off by the excellence of those 
who have develcped the skills, leap eagerly to the chance to start! 
How those who once played the games in their youth look forward 
to the brief muscle-trving adult flings they can manage! How the 
young pecple themselves could use more and more and more 
equipment, facilities and organization fer games! 

~ 


THE AMERICAN LEAGUE race being settled, the two big 
topics of baseball conversation one encountered were “Can the 
Dodgers cdo it?” and “Can Mickey Mantle do it?” If I knew the 
answer to one or both of those, 1 might be able to suggest to the 
business office a pleasant way of solving our paper's desperate 
financial situation. 

Actually the Dodgers did right well in my absence. .Maybe 
they ought to subsidize a few more weeks off for me. Two games 
behind Milwaukee in the Icst column with 47 games left to: play 
represents a five striking position with most of the action scheduled 
for cozy, friendly little Ebbets Field. Do the oldsters like Rébby, 
Reese and Campv have enough left to carry it through? Roughly 
speaking, this is the question. If so, they are still: the better ball 
club than the Braves. lf not, Milwaukee will be a madhouse the 
first week of October. 

As for Master Mickey, he has 41 home runs in 110 games. 
He needs 20 in the remaining 43 to break the Babe’s record. Forget 
the comparitive dates. The number of home runs hit in. the num- 
ber of games is the thing. The Babe hit his 41st in 124 games, 
which puts Mickey 14 ahead. Others have been in as good a posi- 
tion at this stage uf the game, and not made it. But if one believes 
that the Oklahoma Kid, legs permitting, has to wind up either the 
greatest hitter in baseball history or right around that neighbor- 
hood, one has to give him a real. chance. 

, Anyhow, it sure is going to get interesting if he keeps hitting 
them. 

To look a little further at how Rut hdid it in 1927, he hit his 
45th in his 132nd game, his 50th in 138 and his 60th on the last 
day of the season. Here’s an idea of the task ahead, even thou 
Mickey is so well ahead of the Babe's pace. To exactly match. the 
Babe's pace at 50 homers, he'd have to hit 9 in his next 28 games, 
roughly one in every three games. And that would leave him with 
ames. As you see, two or three against the 
Red Sox tonight wouldn't hurt at all. 

One thing is sure. If thhe Yanks are certain pennant win- 
ners in mid-September, as it appears they will be, pitchers who 
walk Mickey will be well booed. Might even throw in a discreet 
press box bdo myself. 

- 


WHAT ELSE HAS been going on, besides the pleasant fact 
that it’s been a bearable summer so far for city dwellers? . . . See 
where Ham Richardson knocked off Australia’s Rosewall. at the 
Eastern Grass play, a nice omen for the Davis Cup. But Hoad 
wasn there and Rosewall may be a different cup of tea in Mel- 
bourne. Stili you can’t rule out a dramatic leap by young Ham. 
‘The nationals should show. something. . . . The measure of Althea 
Gibson’s marvelous advance in womans’ play was shown in her 
ho-hum straight set route of Louise Brough, her one time nemesis, 
. » - Avery Brundage has been overdoing the amateur stuff, it 
seems, with the strange notion of forcing Olympians to swear~— 


never to turn pro. What's wrong with a man earning a living at 
what he can do best, Avery? Would you tell. Floyd Patterson that 
he should have pledged at Helsinki never to support his mother, 
nine brothers and two sisters in the one way readily available? 
Come, come, te? let's show some of the g 
‘d on peaceful coexistence. 
to some of the letters, questions 


sent 
for 


Will get as soon as 


<tr — . 


ood American sense . 


